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The Exodus. 


Modern geographical exploration has gone 
wer the ground traversed by ancient expedi- 
tions, or famous from wars and sieges, with 
various results as to the historical credibility 
df the narrators of these events. Bible his- 
tory has often and in many places been sub- 
jected to this test, and has certainly been re- 
markably vindicated by the spade and the 
neasuring-line. But perhaps no instance of 
this is more remarkable than that afforded by 
the magnificent report of the Ordnance Survey 
of Sinai, both because of the positive and 
dear character of its results, and of the an- 
tiquity and obscurity of the events to which 
itrelates. 

Some three thousand years ago, according 
oa history professedly written by contem- 

raries, the Hebrew people, migrating from 

t, sojourned in this inhospitable region 
fr forty years on their way io Palestine. No 
me in the intervening ages is known to have 
bllowed their precise route. Arab and Chris- 
tan traditions have, it is true, ventured to fix 
the sites of some of the leading events of the 
march. Travellers have passed hastily over 
portions of the ground, and have just given to 
the world the impressions produced on their 
ninds by crude observation without accurate 
Measurements. The results arrived at were 
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dozen theories might be held as to the actual 
mute and its more important station, and 
keptics might be pardoned for supposing that 
the writer of the history knew less of the 
und than many of the subsequent visitors. 

t now science intervenes with its special 
methods. A corps of trained surveyors, armed 
vith all the appliances of their art, and pre- 
fred to make observations as to climate, 
pology, and natural history, enter the penin- 
ala at the point where Moses is represented 
have entered it, and prepare to follow in 
lis footsteps. They: first settle by exhaustive 
lvestigation the crossing-place of the fugi- 
ves near the present town of Suez, and in- 
bm us of the precise circumstances which 
ust have attended that event, not omitting 
¢ strong east wind which still sometimes 
ws with terrific force down the gulf. They 
famine the wells of Moses and test their 
‘ater, and describe the structure of that re- 
tarkable Shur, or wall of rock, from which 
locality derives its Bible name, and which 
the way of the Israelites toward the 
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#various and discordant that any one of half 


east and caused them to make a long detour| 


editor living long after the event, we might 


to the south. They __ southward from jfeel that its authority in all respects was 


station to station an 


well to well, noting re-|shaken. 


As it is, we may rejoice in the pos- 


markable coincidences heretofore overlooked, session of at least one true and carefully writ- 
with reference to the characteristics of the|ten history, however we may regret that so 
terrible wilderness of Sin, the various ways|many volumes of learned historical criticism 


by which the table-land may be penetrated |have been reduced to waste paper. 


from the coast, the apparently devious course 
of the Israelites, and their “encampment by 
the sea.” They show how the host must have 
turned abruptly to the east by Wady Feiran, 
and how this brought them into conflict with 
the Amalekites. They explain the tactics of 
the battle of Rephidim, with the effects of the 
victory in opening the way to a junction with 
Jethro and the Midianites, and to the great 
and well-watered plain of Er Rahah in front 
of Mount Sinai. They show how this plain 
and mountain fulfil all the conditions of the 
giving of the Law, and explain the necessity 
for the miraculous supply of water before the 
fight with the Amal 

water and pasture to which that battle gave 
access. 

As we follow the laborious investigations 
of the surveying party, and note the number 
and complexity of the undesigned agreements 
between their observations and the narrative 
in Exodus and Numbers, as we study their 
account of the geology, productions, and an- 
tiquities of the country, trace its topography 
on their beautiful maps and photographs, and 


weigh their calculations as to the supplies of| ground for their solution. 


water, food, and pasturage at different stages 
of the journey, we feel that the venerable nar- 
rative of the Pentateuch must be the testi- 
mony of a veracious eye-witness, and all the 
learned theories as to a late authorship and 
different documents disappear like mist. The 
writer of Exodus and Numbers had no idea 
that after thirty centuries his veracity was to 
be subjected to the test of a scientific survey ; 
but he has, nevertheless, so provided for this 
that even his obscurities, imperfect explana- 
tions, and omissions now tend to his vindica- 
tion. 

All this would be of extreme interest were 
the Exodus merely an old story, like the siege 
of Troy or the history of Mycenz. But it is 
much more than this, much more than even 
a national movement in assertion of the right 
of the oppressed and of the sacredness of free- 
dom. The Exodus was a new departure in 
the higher life of humanity. It was a great 
revival of monotheistic religion ata time when 
it seemed likely to perish. It restored the 
hopes of a coming Saviour. It initiated a re- 
ligious literature which reached back to the 
creation, and which culminated in the New 
Testament. The roots of all that is most 
valuable in religion to-day lie in the Exodus. 
Therefore it is of the highest importance to 
know whether the history of this event pre- 
served to us in the Hebrew Scriptures is accu- 
rate and trustworthy. If it is a myth ora 


The au- 
thors of the report on the Sinai Survey make 
no pretensions to be either critics or expositors 
of the Bible, and they are prepared to state 
what they see, independently of the conse- 
quence to any one. Hence it is most instruc- 
tive to observe how, as they unsparingly 
sweep away old traditions and the conject- 
ures of travellers and historians, ancient and 
modern, the original record stands in all its 
integrity, like the great stones of some crom- 
lech from which men have dug away the earth 
under which it has been buried. 

To those who have placed reliance on such 
theories of the Pentateuch as those of Kalisch, 


ites and the supplies of|Kuenen, or Colenso, the disclosures of the 


Survey of Sinai must come like a new revela- 
tion. Henceforth the only rational theory as 
to the composition of the books of Exodus, 
Leviticus, and Numbers is that they are con- 
temporary journals of the events to which 
they relate, and that they have not been sub- 
sequently revised or altered even to such an 
extent as to explain facts obscure to any one 
except a contemporary, or to remove seeming 
contradictions requiring knowledge of the 
It is even startling 
to find that the apparent omissions, repeti- 
tions, and inconsistencies which have been 
ingeniously employed to sustain theories of a 
composite and late authorship become, when 
studied on the ground, the most convincing 
proofs of contemporary authorship and the ab- 
sence of any subsequent revision. Had these 
writings been subjected to any considerable 
revision between the date of the Exodus and 
that of the Ordnance Survey, they could 
scarcely have failed to present less of a photo- 
graphic truthfulness than that which at pre- 
sent characterizes them. This must at least 
be the theory which will commend itself to 
every intelligent student of the report of the 
Sinai Survey; and it is to be observed that 
the facts of this report are final in a scientific 
point of view, and cannot be invalidated by 
any critical process, so that, in so far as the 
central books of the Pentateuch are concerned, 
the occupation of the disintegrating and de- 
structive critics is absolutely gone, or can be 
valued only by those book-worms and pedants 
who are determined to shut their eyes against 
scientific evidence.—Dr. Dawson, in Princeton 
Review. 





War is the fruitful parent of crimes. It 
reverses, with respect to its objects, all the 
rules of morality. It is nothing less than a 
temporary repeal of the principles of virtue. 
It is a system out of which almost all the vir- 


historical novel, or even a well-meant compi-|tues are excluded, and in which nearly all the 
lation of traditions and documents by an|vices are included—Robert Hall. 





































































From the *‘ British Friend.” 
Echoes of the Past and Llanddewi Brefi. 
One Sixth-day, in the year 1742, James 

Gough informs us in his Autobiography, that 

in the course of a journey in the service of 

the Gospel in Wales, he reached the Widow 

Evans’ at Llanddewi Brefi (pr. Brevy), in Car- 

diganshire, intending to go from — to 

John Goodwin's of Esgair Géch, Mont., in 

time for the First-day meeting there, which 

was usually largely attended. Heavy snow, 
however, interfered with our friend’s inten- 
tions, and obliged him to remain where ap- 
parently but little field of labor had presented 
itself. Not far from Llanddewi Brefi is the 
ee worship-house of Llangeitho, where 
Janiel Rowlands, one of the heralds of the 
Methodist revival, and then a young man of 
about nine and twenty, was preaching, and 
was much sought after by friends and neigh- 
bors far and near. I have been told that peo- 
ple would set out as early as two o'clock in 
the morning, and walk 30 miles to hear him ; 
others would land in boats at Aberystwith 
from the Carnarvonshire peninsula and walk 
the rest of the distance, some 23 miles. It 
was this impassioned and attractive speaker, 

Daniel Rowlands, who was confronted by the 

plain English Quaker, James Gough, after 

finishing his sermon on the First-day above 
alluded to. The latter told him that he had 

“found his mind drawn in Christian love to 

him and his congregation,” and therefore de- 

sired the opportunity to deliver to him and 
them what was on his mind. Notwithstand- 
ing a reluctance on the part of Daniel to 
countenance the request, alleging as an excuse 
his own extensive engagement previously, 

James felt “clear of him,” and got upon a high 

tombstone to deliver his message to a very 

large multitude. The opportunity, he says, 

“was greatly favored, I being engaged to in- 

vite the people to Christ the free teacher, and 

of Him to receive wine and milk (strength 
and nourishment to theirsouls) without money 
and without price; though the people stood 

close cnaied there seemed to be as great a 

stillness as if scarce any were there.” 

Before leaving, some of the people asked if 
he would pray tor them. He answered that 
he did indeed pray for them, but as for doing 
it vocally he durst not, unless it appeared to 
be his duty at the time. 

On the way to another meeting at Lampeter 
that afternoon, the party of Friends were in- 
vited to dine at the house of a woman, not in 
profession with them. Through an interpreter 
she expressed that though she had not under- 
stood one word of what had been said by J. 
Gough, she had felt that which had done her 
heart good. 

Returning to Llanddewi Brefi in the morn- 
ing, James Gough’s heart was melted to tears 
in a sense of the goodness of the Lord to him, 


and in thankfulness for the disappointment of 


his desire to have been elsewhere. 

This was a day of visitation to the district, 
in which the hearts of several were tendered 
towards God, yet, and may the warning not 
be lost on us, their beauty was as a fading 
flower, and the same Friend had to record 
that eighteen years afterwards “the enemy 
had got entrance and too much stolen it [the 

oodj away. Little did he think as he took 
eave of his dear friends in 1742, that less than 
50 years would witness the name of Quaker 
swept from the locality, and the last in pro- 


fession with the Society laid in the quiet burial| James Backhouse. 


ground now much overgrown with evergreens 
tlose by the farm house (Wern Driw), where 
his family lived, and where, perhaps, many 
opportunities for united silent worship in true 
simplicity had been afforded to him and 
others, the resting place of whose mortal re- 
mains is now only marked by rough hewn 
blocks of stone, just appearing above the sur- 
face of the ground. 





































In the same year, 1790, in which the inter- 


ment took place, a dissenting congregation at 


Llangeitho were informed one First-day morn- 


ing that the aged preacher they had come to 
hear was summoned hence to give account 
of his stewardship; and the name of Daniel 
Rowlands passed into history. 


The Garth farm, not far distant from Wern 


Driw, is now in the occupancy of the Evans 
family, who entertained James Gough. Daniel 
Evans, the last of their number who was in 
membership with us (so far as is known) 
sometimes took a long journey to worship 
with Friends near Dolgellau. 


y His children 
were brought up by their mother in connec- 


tion with the Established Church. Daniel, 
the youngest, born two months before his 
father’s death, lies buried in the parish ground 
of Llanddewi. 


The Quakers have gone,—their places are 


not filled up, but their graveyard bespeaks a 


silent testimony to a people who counted 
nothing too dear to part with in the carrying 
out of the convictions sealed upon their souls. 

The great oak tree on the north side sighs 
with the passing breeze over the dust of some 
whose house has been left desolate, and upon 
whose faithfulness depended its standing to 
this day. 

The same God that called them, can call 
others, and yet beautify the house of his glory: 
touched with a sense of this as we were walk- 
ing away from the scene, my companion 
quoted the words :—“ Fe ddichon Duw o’r 
meini hyn, gyfodi plant i Abraham” (God is 
able of these stones, to raise up children unto 
Abraham.) So it has been in every age, and 
so it will continue to be, if they who are first 
called are not worthy, others from the high- 


ways and hedges will be brought in to the 


marriage supper of the Lamb. We must not 
shut our eyes to the fact that, often in the 
history of the Church and of individuals, the 
fruitful field has been turned into a wilder- 
ness, and that the wilderness has never been 
turned into a fruitful field but by suffering, 
either hidden or manifest, which leaves no 
room for self-ease. J. E.S. 

9th mo. 1880. 

en 

Profane Swearing.—1833. 2d mo. 23d. We 
proceeded to breakfast to an inn, by the side 
of a rushy lagoon or pool, such as is common 
in this part of the island [Van Diemen’s Land], 
and were grieved on entering it, to hear a 
man cursing and using blasphemous language, 
because one of his horses had strayed, as they 
often do in a country so sparingly intersected 
by fences. The conduct of a poor native black 
[of Van Diemen’s Land], who cut the feet o 
seven women, whom he attacked as they 
slept, because his wife had broken a bottle 
that he valued, has been referred to as a proof 
of savage character and want of intellect ; but 
what is it when compared with the conduct 
of persons, who, because offended by a fellow- 
mortal, or perplexed by the straying of a 
beast, will insult the Majesty of Heaven ?— 














For “ The Friend,” 
Northern and Southern Exposures, 

Whilst riding recently with a Friend, who 
resides in New Garden, Pa., and was then on 
his way to attend the Western Quarter} 
Meeting, of which he is a member, he g ke 
of the exposure and suffering from cold whieh 
he experienced in passing over the same road 
in the winter season. His course was towan 
the north, and as he descended the northern 
slopes of the hills of that undulating part of 
Chester county in severe weather, the eold 
and wind were often trying to bear, especially 
where none of the original forest had been 
left to shelter the traveller. He spoke algo 
of the comforting contrast he often felt, as he 
began to ascend the south-lying slopes of the 
hills, on which the sun was lying, and where 
he was in part protected from the winds by 
the land itself, and by portions of woodland 
through which the road was opened. 

As the worthy Friend thus related his ex. 
perience, it seemed to me symbolical of the 
changes of feeling which the Christian trayel. 
ler knows in his passage through time. Jy 
the Divine ordering, times of peculiar trial 
are succeeded by seasons of greater comfort 
and refreshment ; and these are often the pre. 
lude to renewed conflicts and temptations, as 
if they were designed to strengthen the Zion. 
bound traveller for the combats that were to 
be endured. As the Christian grows in grace 
and in a knowledge of the varied dispensa- 
tions by which he is prepared for the Lords 
service, he gradually learns to be patient under 
suffering, not to be unduly cast down in times 
of depression, nor to be exalted above measure 
when sensible of the loving-kindness of his 
Heavenly Father. His chief concern under 
every dispensation is that he may steadil 
press forward toward the Celestial City, and 
that neither heights nor depths, things present 
or things to come, may separate him from the 
love of God which is in Christ Jesus our Lond, 

J. 
camdvahaclgieppiisiatie 

In endeavoring to estimate the genuineness 
of our religious experiences, we should ever 
keep in mind that all those experiences which 
are wrought by the Spirit of God, and ar 
genuine in their character, tend decidedly and 
uniformly to personal humility. “ Blessed 
are the poor in spirit, for theirs is the king- 
dom of heaven.” How can it be otherwise? 
The tendency of all true religion is to make 
God everything, and ourselves comparatively 
nothing ; to sink the creature, while it elevates 
and enthrones the Creator in the centre of the 
heart. “God resisteth the proud, but giveth 
grace unto the humble.” 

The height and sum of religion is to bear 
the image of Christ. But can those flatter 
themselves that they bear the Saviour’s i 
who are overcome and rendered impationtl 
every trifling incident of an adverse nature? 
—T. C. Upham. 


———_s2e —— 


Denunciation is a great wrong and injury 
when undeserved. It is a delusion ands 


written. Ifin excess of demerit, by so mueb 
is it defamatory, and an infraction of t 
and charity. Therefore, no man needs caution 
more than he who thinks it is his duty tod 
nounce. Especially since righteous indiga® 
tion needs as little change to make it si 
as milk does to make it sour.—Selected. 


snare, including slander if spoken, libel if 
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For ‘‘ The Friend.” 






Thee 
effort to escape drudgery, however, is 
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make §rdstasteful labor, we ind of hard|the same e have not tr n-| waiting for ie in an humb 
ively Som the low pete ta hasten to rescue a path, we cannot reach aan rn easins meena te eney Truth, ba ballow thes 
ates meroner 1: an tt mame hich it has fallen.| The same thing i edmel ot. are wader en ee this world, children 
rege E ote Pease g 18 i a » 3 . on 
of the t present there is a vrowi undertaking. I 5, true In every successful be in danger of imbibing , appear to me to 
iveth gape from all drud growing tendency to! i oemmeatti g. In listening to a finished orato hensions reverse to ee thoughts and appre 
labo ad: gery, that is, from sometimes seems that hi lees of 80 rat meekne - 
r that is h a's at is, from all) at his words : ness of hear . eekness and lowl 
: at is ard and unpleass all|natural outpouri p ds are but the aa reart, which is nec . owl 
bear oe of c employment aan . sable teesteamatal ae that might oe followers of Christ necessary for all the 
flatter out hesitancy, : ’ 1 discards, | probabl -urred tous, when in fact th r o watch tl oes ; 
his phvsi ancy, all those which wi »|P) ably the fruit of ye . 7 1ey are . 1 the spirit of childre 
athe iysical strength : will tax} cipline, : P years of hard mental di them in Gospel lov ren, to nurture 
dothi gth, or soil his h pline, and of deep and soli ard mental GIS-| 9 ogi spel love, and labor 
nt ing, eve s hands and/very ric +. solid thinking, : against hic or to help the 
pri en though through them may - very richness of the fruit bes ‘ing, and the] heir that which would mar the b I hem 
ture wefuln ght oy to his highest succ ay a and strength of the root gre the depth ee is a debt we owe ther eauty 4 
ess. > fi J t out “cess anc and suce il ~ . 1e conseci > s alithiu perfor i 2m; anda 
thing e often chooses inste uccessful physici: scientious mance of our duty 
not half so v nstead some-| view ysician seems to a st Ant tends to their lasti duty, not onl 
half so so valuable to the w v to be pursuing av superficial eir lasting benefit, an y 
— i developing te . e world, noriec Sy g avery smootl peace but al nt, and our Ow 
g to his . ourse of life. 1 and easy , also to re ‘i wn 
injury Bitallows him bodily e own powers, because] of him i e. All that appears to be requi Y lable to us.” —Joh nder their company agree- 
tli he makes th Still and dainty clothing. | easy is to make a daily round of wuane ad i an cae 
i lita ors: aaiiinnd einithtade ait leleiies tiene’ edvine daaliner tel enepedantants hd rs 
much Elbe ing a calling that demand istake ot good advice with 5 t prescriptions and| Iti Selected for “‘ The Friend.” 
truth a those he can brin aah s abilities far}manner. “Th a courteous and pleasing| cult is a great and exceedingly rare a diff 
I already over g to it, thus swelling/s : ere is no drudgery i sing} cu attainment to learn “i gly rare and difif- 
aution § Work y over-crowded ranks of inf ing | some will say. Yet this i gery in that,”|we are therewi n “in whatsoever stat 
ers, who are nei s of inferior} his life ; ¥ is is but the surf: ov erewith to be ¢ ” d state 
to de B8ure! re neither needed s life: underneatl urface of} lief. a vai -s ontent.” Pride, unb 
: ya successfi "4 norrewarded. | trate so fi 1, could our visi , a vain hankering afte Se eats 
dign® ff vecupati essful career ‘ .| trate so far, we migh ision pene-|sessed we g after something 
~ upation mus . in any honorable} toil, i ; night see hours of t pene-jsessed, repetition of the Shag ee 
sinfal . aust be far more satisfi oil, incessant investigati inremitting|scenes whi e same actions d 
performer, as i ore satisfactory to}i : estigation, anxious w a s which no longer gi i 
as it certainly w ing, an intense se ; ? us watch-|me a 5 give pleasure . 
) ould be farli sense of responsibility n naturally dis i e, render 
far|ing sympathy with pain eee a wear-|able pce Poswscpsiery in the most favor- 
dsorrow. Stripped|ings from one ee their continual shift- 
g to another resemble the 
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imputes his restlessness to his posture, rather 
than to his disease. The discontented spirit, 
then, is the effect of inward disease, not of out- 
ward circumstances; and the content must 
spring from inward health of soul, even from 
holiness. It requires much humility, spirit- 
uality, faith and resignation to render us con- 
tented in our appointed situations. Probably 
few Christians who even enjoy liberty and 
plenty, can sincerely and unreservedly adopt 
the language of Paul, the indigent prisoner 
of Jesus Christ. We ought however to study 
this important lesson; we should pray con- 
tinually for patient submission and hope when 
we are abased, for humility and a heavenly 
mind when exalted, and to be initiated into 
the practical myeny of temperate, self-deny- 
ing, liberal, lowly abundance, or that of cheer- 
ful contented, and honorable indigence, even 
if called to suffer hunger and extreme want. 
We can of ourselves do nothing, but we may 
do all things through Christ, who inwardly 
strengthens his people in proportion as they 
simply depend upon Him. Whether saints 
reside in palaces, cottages, or dungeons, com- 
munion should be maintained among them, 
= mutual prayers, salutations and kindnesses. 
he Lord will have some to honor him in 
every situation; and he can preserve them 
unhurt in their proper places, however peril- 
ous, by the power which protected the three 
young men in the fiery furnace; for “the 
grace of our Lord Jesus Christ” will be with 
all his true people, wherever dispensed or 
however distinguished, and prove eventually 
“ sufficient for them.”— Thos. Scott. 


Selected. 


AUTUMN LEAVES. 


Oh, autumn leaves ! 
Summer’s bright roses one by one have past; 
Gone is the beauty of the golden sheaves ; 
Ye come at last, 
Prophets of winter-hours approaching fast ! 


Oh, autumn leaves ! 

Why look ye thus so brilliant in decay ? 

Why, for the dying year, when nature grieves, 
Are ye so gay 

With richer hues than graced her opening day? 







Oh, autumn leaves! 
Ye, as ye don your crimson robes of mirth, 
While dull decay a moment scarce reprieves 
Seer forms from earth— 
Ye tell us, happier far is death than birth! 


Oh, autumn leaves! 
Like you the dying saint in splendor grows ; 
With each faint pulse of life that feebly heaves 
At evening’s close, 
His every grace with added glory grows. 


Oh, autumn leaves! 
Like you he casts aside all hues of gloom, 
And of his bright’ning hopes a chaplet weaves, 
That o’er his tomb, 
Throws the glad promise of eternal bloom. 





Selected. 


RETROSPECTION. 
BY ANNA SHIPTON. 
“Thou shalt remember all the way which the Lord 
thy God led thee.””—Dent. viii. 2. 


“Cast not away, therefore, your confidence, which 
hath great recompense of reward.”—Heb. x. 35 


He was better to me than all my hopes, 
He was better than all my fears ; 
He made a road of my broken works, 
And a rainbow of my tears. 
The billows that guarded my sea-girt path, 
But carried my Lord on their crest ; 
When I dwell on the days of my wilderness march, 
I can lean on his love for the rest. 





From thence we returned to Redruth, and 
the next day to Truro, where we had a meet- 
ing. Next morning, some of the chief of the 
town desired to speak with me, amongst whom 
was Colonel Rouse. I went, and had a great 
deal of discourse with them concerning the 
things of God. In their reasoning, they said, 
“The gospel was the four books of Matthew, 
Mark, Luke and John;” and they called it 
natural. I told them, the gospel was the) 

ower of God, which was preached before 

atthew, Mark, Luke or John were written ; 
and it was preached to every creature, of 
which a great part might never see nor hear 
of those four books, so that every creature| 4g { followed the Lord alone. 
was to obey the power of God ; for Christ, |] praise Him still for the pleasant palms, 
the Spiritual Man, would judge the world ac-| And the water-springs by the way ; 
cording to the gospel, that is, according to his |For the glowing pillar of flame by night, 
invisible power. When they heard this, they| 4®4 the sheltering cloud by day. 
could not gainsay ; for the truth came over 
them. I directed them to their teacher, the 
grace of God, and showed them the sufficiency 
of it, which would teach them how to live, 
and what to deny: and being obeyed would 
bring them salvation. So to that grace I 
recommended them, and left them.—George 
Fox. 


Job Scott on his death-bed said: “My 
heart seems melted within me in retrospective 
view ; but all the former conflicts, however 
grievous in their time, are lighter now than 
vanity, except as oe are clearly seen to 
have contributed largely to the sanctification 
of the soul; as they are remembered with | ever » watch on the dreariest halt 
awfulness and gratitude before Him who has| But some promise of love endears ; 
not been wanting to preserve through them|I read from the past that my future shall be 
all; and as they seem likely to introduce,|_ Far better than all my fears. ; 
either very shortly, or before a very long|Like the golden pot of the wilderness’ bread, 


time, to an exceeding and eternal weight of All aafe ih the Ark with the law of the Lord, 
giory. 


Is the covenant care of my God. 


He emptied my hands of my treasured store, 
And his covenant love revealed ; 

There was not a wound in my aching heart 
But the balm of his breath had healed. 
, tender and true was the chastening sore, 
In wisdom that taught and tried, 

Till the soul that he sought was trusting in Him, 
And nothing on earth beside. 








He guided by paths that I could not see, 
By ways that 1 have not known— 
The crooked was straight, and the rough made plain, 





There is light for me on the trackless wild, 
As the wonders of old I trace, 
When the God of the whole earth went before 
To search me a resting-place. 
Has he changed for me? Nay, he changes not; 
He will bring me by some new way, 
Through fire and flood, and each crafty foe, 
As safely as yesterday. 





And if to the warfare he calls me forth, 
He buckles my armor on ; 
He greets me with smiles and a word of cheer 
For battles his sword hath won. 
He wipes my brow as I droop and faint, 
He blesses my hand to toil; 
Faithful is he as he washes my feet 
From the trace of each earthly soil. 


MY NATIVE VILLAGE. 
There lies a village in a peaceful vale, 
With sloping hills and waving woods around, 
Fenced from the blast. There never ruder gale 
Bows the tall grass that covers all the ground; 
And planted shrubs are there, and cherished flowers, 
And brightest verdure born of gentle showers. 


’Twas there my young existence was begun ; 
My earliest sports were on its flowery green; 
And often when my school-boy task was done, 
I climbed its hills to view the pleasant scene, 
And stood and gazed till the sun’s setting ray 
Shone on the height—the sweetest of the day. 


And when the woods put on their autumn glow, 
And the bright sun came in among the trees, 

And leaves were gather’d in the glen below, 
Swept softly from the mountain by the breeze, 

I wandered till the starlight on the stream 

At length awoke me from my fairy dream. 


Ah, happy days, too happy to return, 
Fled on the wings of youth’s departed years, 
A lesson which it has been mine to learn, 
The truth of life, its labors, pains, and fears ; 
Yet does the memory of my boyhood stay ; 
A twilight of the brightness pass’d away. 


My thoughts steal back to that sweet village still; 
Its flowers and peaceful shades before me rise ; 
The play-place and the prospect from the hill, 
Its summer verdure and autumnal dyes; 
The present brings its storms ; but while they last, 
I shelter me in the delightful past. 
—W. C. Bryant, 


For ‘‘ The Friend,” 
GATHERED. 


“Thou shalt come to thy grave in a full age, like as 
a shock of corn cometh in its season.”—Job v. 26. 





The corn was ripe for harvest, and the fields 

Look’d sear from the late frosts, and on the trees 

There could be traced the feature of decay,— 

Though much concealed by beauty. I was one 

Of a large company, that had convened 

To pay the last sad tribute of respect 

To the remains of her whose daily walk 

Was a bright lesson. She was a widow 

Worthy of the name; whose life preached sermons. 

Unassuming, meek, not undiscerning,— 

Those who knew best, knew best her worth. 

A widow, poor indeed, but rich in faith ; 

Her more than four-score years not idly spent, 

Nor unto pleasure sold; but unto Him 

Who died that she might live, she gave 

The measure of her days,—the morning prime, 

The bright meridian, and silently, 

Though not less sweet, the more than peaceful eve. 
10th month, 1880. 





Testimony to Silent Meetings. 


On the 25th of 10th month, 1834, G. W. 
Walker and I went again to New Norfolk 
[Van Diemen’s Land], where on the follow- 
ing day we held two meetings. In one of 
them, a man who is attached to the principles 
of Friends, reproved some persons for whisper 
ing; and afterwards remarked, that our sit 
ting in silence might appear strange to some, 
who had not considered the matter, but that, 
for his own part, he could bear testimony 
the benefit of the practice ; that before leav- 
ing England he had for some time attended & 
little meeting of Friends, in which, often, not 
a word was spoken; that when these meet 
ings had been held in silence, he had been 
more edified, as his mind was turned to the 
light of Christ, than ever he had been under 
the most learned, studied discourses; @ 
that he was convinced others would also be 
thus edified, even in silence, if their minds 
were turned to the inward manifestations of 
that light, which is given us, through Jesus 
Christ.—James Backhouse. 
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4 Henry Boyd. journeymen, unbuttoning their aprons, called,|in passion than in earnest, he turned to his 
blish the following narrative of in-|®® °2¢ ™a”, for the settlement of their wages. |faithful porter: “Here, Henry, you can do 
a & “What! what!” said the amazed English-jalmost anything, why can’t you do this job?” 
ae wae Gevenved taiae ears nae, Se “what does this mean?” “It means|“ Perhaps I could, sir, if I had my tools and 
tion of a friend, in whose judgment we rx gar glillibeder-~ padiee-welle---egrgll > jerey ~ pty a dpen. ae 
aban ; ae that we will not work with a nigger,” replied |the stuff,” was the reply. ‘“ Your tools!” ex- 
ce confidence. The energy, which led H. 7 Yo 7 . : : od / 
ti Oak ae btain |tbe journeymen. But he is a first-rate |claimed the merchant in surprise, for till now 
%, yd, when baffled in his efforts to obtain Y re eg snide ot ; hi d } 
. dl d workman. But we won't stay in the same|he knew nothing of his trade. ‘ 
aployment in the trade he had learned, to "s ; eae : bi edie —- eg BEES 
A ; Raniah shop with a nigger ; we are not im the habit oyd explained that he had learned the 
embrace any opening for honest labor, how- f steeentahalioed ~~ «Phen I will build |trade of a ¢ ios sls a 
: oo tive. Whether|°! Working with niggers. ren I will build |trade of a carpenter and joiner, and had no 
ever mean and hard, is instructive. ethe 5 - ; : hates : ; - ti 
feerrmghar : . ' . |a shanty outside, and he shall work in that.” | objection to try the job. The merchant handed 
pe is still living, we know not; but when in|:; . pap concn ten wie ; ; 3 ewes 7 
_. meter, fee a mh ta -_|* No, no; we won’t work for a boss who em-|him the money, and told him to make as good 
(incinnati in 1847, we visited him in his : “ asi oe eee 
: i ; a falt in |ploys niggers. Pay us up, and we'll be off.”|a counter as he could. The work was done 4 
fctory, influenced by the interest we felt in / : 4 - : : : . sea 
2? ; eh .| The poor master of the shop turned with a|with such promptitude, judgment and finish j 
one who had worked his way through many owe " hr aa ; : er tg Lar, “ha 
; am poe - ~ |despairing look to Boyd—“ You see how it is,|that his employer broke off a contract for the ; 
jificulties into a respectable business position. |" —"F).. meee { 7 re : : ; 
; f : my friend; my workmen will all leave me. Ijerection of a large frame warehouse, which— i 
fle was at that time a manufacturer of bed- eons ee ee F ; : B 
ds—En.] am sorry for it, but I can’t hire you. he was about closing with the same mechanic 
— Even at this repulse our adventurer did not|who had disappointed him in the matter of 
Henry Boyd was born a slave in Kentucky. despair. There might still be mechanics in|the counter, and gave the job to Henry. g 
Of imposing stature, well-knit muscles, and|the outskirts of the city who had too few| The money was furnished, and Boyd was 
the countenance of one of nature’s noblemen, |journeymen to be bound by their prejudices. |left to procure the materials and boss the job 
at the age of eighteen he had so far won the His quarter of a dollar had long since disap-|at his own discretion. This he found no diffi- 
enfidence of his master, that he not only con-|peared, but, by carrying a traveller's trunk |culty in doing, and what is remarkable, among ‘ 
ented to sell him the right and title to hisjor turning his hand to any chance job, he |the numerous journeymen whom he employed, 4 
freedom, but gave him his own time to earn contrived to exist till he had made applica-|were some of the very men who took off their ‘ 
the money. tion to every carpenter and joiner in the city|aprons at his appearance in the Englishman’s ‘ 
With a general pass from his master, Henry|and its suburbs. Not one would employ him.|shop! The merchant was so pleased with ; 
made his way to the Kenhawa salt works,/|By this time, the iron of prejudice, more gall-|his new warehouse, that he proceeded to set ' 
celebrated as the place where Senator Ewing, ing than anything he had ever known ofjup the intelligent builder in the exercise of t 
of Ohio, chopped out his education with his|slavery, had entered his soul. his trade in the city. I 
axe! And there, too, with his axe, did Henry He walked down to the river’s bank be-| Thus Henry Boyd found himself raised at t 
nt, Boyd chop out his liberty. By performing|low the city, and throwing himself upon the|once almost beyond the reach of the prejudice ; 
ar [double labor, he got double wages. In the|ground, gave way to an agony of despair. He| which had well-nigh crushed him. He built | 
daytime he swung his axe upon the wood, |had found himself the object of universal con-' houses and accumulated property. White } 
and for half the night he tended the boiling |tempt; his plans were all frustrated, his hopes journeymen and apprentices were glad to be H 
ke as alt-kettles, sleeping the other half by their dashed, and his dear-bought freedom made of in his employment, and to sit at his table. He 
side. no effect! By such trials, weak minds are is now a wealthy mechanic, living in his own / 
After having accumulated a sufficient sum, |prostrated in abject and slavish servility, and house at Cincinnati; and his enemies who ; 
* he returned to his master and paid it over for |stronger ones are made the enemies and depre-| have tried to supplant him have as good rea- 
his freedom. He next applied himself to|dators of society ; it is only the highest class son as his friends to know that he is a man of 
PH ; . oe ae : 2 : , 
learn the trade of a carpenter and joiner. |of moral heroes that come off like gold from sound judgment and a.most vigorous intellect. 
Such was his readiness to acquire the use of|the furnace. Without having received a day’s schooling 
tools, that he soon qualified himself to receive| Of this class, however, was Henry Boyd. in his life, Henry Boyd is well read in his- ; 
the wages of a journeyman. In Kentucky|Recovering from his dejection, he surveyed tory, has an extensive and accurate knowl- 
ons, gs J ) y 8 J : 3 y, ne \ ‘ 
prejudice does not forbid master mechanics the brawny muscles that strung his Herculean edge of geography, is an excellent arithme- I 
to teach. colored men their trades. frame. A new design rushed into his mind, tician, and is remarkable for his morality, ql 
He now resolved to quit the dominions of|and new resolution filled his heart. Hesprang generosity, and all those traits which mark a q 
avery and try his fortunes in a free State,|upon his feet and walked firmly and rapidly noble character. ' 
and accordingly directed his steps to the city |towards the city, doubtless with aspirations, eli 
of Cincinnati. The journey reduced his purse |that might have suited the words of the poet:| Monuments for the Dead—John Browning, 
tothe last quarter of a dollar; but, with his “Thy spirit, Independence, let me share, \of Maryland, was one who joined the Societ 
gq ; y spirit, Indepe e far ho j y 
eve. § tools on his back and the consciousness of his Lord of the lion heart and eagle eye. of Friends through convincement of the truth ‘ 
ability to use them, he entered the city with} The first object which attracted his “eagle of their principles. During his last sickness, i 
alight heart. Little did he dream of the re-|eye,” on reaching the city, was one of the he said to his wife, “When I am dead, bury j 
ception he was to meet. There was work|huge river boats laden with pig iron, drawn me by my father and mother in the grave- } 
enough to be done in his line, but no masterjup to the landing. The captain of this craft yard belonging to our family; and thou know- 
+ W. — workman would employ a colored man. was just inquiring of the merchant who owned est that I put a large grave-stone at my father’s 
folk Day after day did Henry Boyd offer his|its contents for a hand to assist in unloading grave, and there is one ready for my mother’s 
liow- § services from shop to shop, but as often was|it. “Ll am the very fellow for you,” said grave, which I did not put there. because I 
P »p, b oe a: 2 i I 
ne of J he repelled, generally with insult, and once| Boyd, stripping off his coat, rolling up his began to think they were more for grandeur 
ciples with a kick. At last, he found the shop of an|sleeves, and laying hold of the work. “ Yes,;than service. I sent for them to England, not 
ispe’ § Englishman, too recently arrived to under-|sure enough, that is the very fellow for you,” |at the request of my father, they are mine ; 
ir sit § stand the grand peculiarity of American feel-jsaid the merchant. and now I have a full testimony against such 
some, # ing, This man put a plane into his hand,| The resolution and alacrity of Boyd in-|formal tokens of respect; therefore when I 
that, # and asked him to make proof of his skill.|terested bim exceedingly, and during the four|am buried, before the company leave the 
ny © § “This is in bad order,” said Boyd, and with|or five days in which a flotilla of boats were | grave, inform them what my will is, and de- 
leav- § that he gave the instrument certain nice pro-|discharging their cargoes of pig iron with un-|sire their help to take the gravestone from 
ded# § fessional knocks with the hammer, till he/accustomed despatch, he became familiar with|my father’s grave, and carry it out of the 
a, not brought it to suit his practised eye. his history, with the exception of all that per-|yard, that it may be brought home; and 
meet- “Enough,” said the Englishman; “I see|tained to his trade, which Boyd thought pro-|lay one in one hearth, and the other in the 
been F you can use tools.” Boyd, however, pro-|per to keep to himself. In consequence, our|other hearth of this new house, and they 
0 the F ceeded to dress a board in a very able and|adventurer next found himself promoted to|will be of real service there ;’ which she 
under § workmanlike manner, while the journeymen|the portership of the merchant’s store, a post| promised him to observe, and told me she had 
, and Ff from a long line of benches gathered around | which he filled to great satisfaction. complied therewith. He remained sensible 
180 be § with looks that bespoke a deep personal in-| He had a hand and a head for everything,|to near the last, and departed in a quiet, re- 
minds § terest in the matter. “ You may go to work,”|and an occasion was not long wanting to|signed frame of mind. 
ons of fF said the master of the shop,” right glad to|prove it. A joiner was engaged to erect a} John Churchman, who records this incident, 
Jesus F employ so good a workman. The words had|counter, but failing, by a drunken frolic, the} makes the followingcomments thereon. “How 


no sooner left his mouth than his American 





merchant was disappointed and vexed. Rather 


weak are the arguments of such who make 
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profession with us, and plead for those grand 
marks of memorial, or other tokens of dis- 
tinction set up at or on the graves of their 
deceased relations ; and how soon would they 
subside, did they but live so near the pure 
truth as to feel the mind thereof, as I fully 
believe this our friend did. The name of the 
righteous will not perish, but be had in ever- 
lasting remembrance, because their portion is 
life forever more, having entered into that 
kingdom prepared for the blessed before the 
foundation of the world.” 
Smagiteeeee 

He who deliberately decides todoa wrong act 
in little matters or in great, virtually decides 
at the same time to defy God at every cost. A 
man must be in one of two positions: a servant 
of God, ready to do anything and everything 
at the call of God; or a defiant opponent of 
God, unwilling toadmit God’ssupremacy in all 
things. In one case the man is in the ever- 
brightening path of the just, with the cer- 
tainty of: final success: in the other he is on 
the high road to ruin, with no assurance of 
securing even the temporary advantage for 
which he is willing to venture all prospect of 
permanent good. The crime of Napoleon in 
the case of Josephine has often been cited as 
an illustration of this truth, and it was never 
more forcibly presented than in the words of 
Emily Bliss Gould, quoted in her delightful 
memoir just written by Leonard Woolsey 
Bacon. Visiting the Salle de Napoleon at 
the Louvre, in Paris, E. B. Gould sees with 
emotion the suggestive relics of the great but 
wicked emperor. “Here,” she says, “were 
the cocked hats he wore on various occasions, 
the clothes that he wore at St. Helena, and 
locks of his hair and of his son’s hair. But 
more interesting still were the little iron camp- 
bedstead which pillowed that great head, the 
folding-chair in which he sat and planned 
kingdoms and an empire, the desk at which 
he sat and consigned crowns to dust. Sad 
beyond description are the mementoes of the 
king of Rome—the gilt cradle, the little cups 
and saucers, the bows and arrows, and the 
rest of his toys. For this child the great 
father sacrificed his love and his honor, and 
brought down upon himself the wrath of God. 
And how was he punished in the child! An 
early, unhonored grave received the last hope 
of that proud parent. Poor man! almost a 
god, but when attempted to be more than an 
instrument in the hands of his Maker, crushed 
like a moth !"—S. S. Times. 

The Man at the Wheel.—In a voyage of one 
hundred and eleven days to San Francisco, 
and thence to the Sandwich Islands, China, 
the East Indies, and New York, there was a 
man at the wheel every moment, day and 
night, in storm and sunshine. Every man, 
except the officers, was, in his turn, two hours 
at a time during the whole voyage the man 
at the wheel. Not till the word of command 
was given inside the Golden Gate, “Let go 
the anchor,” was the wheel deserted. Every 
two hours the man at the wheel was relieved 
by some ship-mate who knew when it came 
his turn. The man at the wheel would say 
what point of the compass must be kept in 
mind ; the man taking his place would repeat 
his words. “Southeast by south, half south,” 
says the man who seizes the wheel to take 
his place. 

Going on deck at midnight, there is the man 
at the wheel. Coming up to watch the sun- 


rise you salute the man at the wheel. Ina 
dead calm, the ship motionless, there stands 
the man at the wheel. During a gale, if you 
venture on deck curious to see the swelling 
ocean, you find the man at the wheel. The 
sea runs high, the wave looks down among 
you as though it would swallow you up. 
*“ Meet her !* cries the mate; the man at the 
wheel swings the bowsprit in the teeth of the 
billow ; you go up to the heavens, then down 
again into the deep. 

You always feel on shipboard that there is 
one man doing something for you. If you 
start in your sleep, you instantly think: There 
is at least one who is awake, the man at the 
wheel. I never passed him, day or night, 
without giving and receiving a salutation. 
You feel that he is your personal friend. 

It used to occur to me: Suppose that in- 
stead of having twenty-eight men taking turn, 
each of them two hours at a time, to steer me 
across the globe, the service were done by a 
single man who, day and night, should be my 
steersman, standing every moment at the 
wheel, buffeted by the gale, pelted by the 
rain, scorched by the sun, straining every 
sense in the dark nights to guard against col- 
lisions, till finally I should see the anchor 
dropped in the desired haven, without any 
casualty, delay, loss or damage, from the be- 
ginning to the end of the voyage; I could 
not part with that man without emotions un- 
utterable. Yet here I am on the voyage of life 
with One at the wheel who has been there from 
my infancy to the present hour, to whom I 
may with joyful confidence repeat these words: 
Thou shalt guide me with Thy counsel, and 
afterward receive me to glory.’—Dr. Nehe- 
miah Adams. 


Religious Items, &c. 

The Real Strength of a Church.—The Chris- 
tian Advocate contains some sensible remarks 
on the truth—which abstractly perhaps all 
would admit, however much they may lose 
sight of it in practice—that the buildings, en- 
dowments, intellectual culture and social in- 
fluence of a religious organization may in- 
crease, while its spiritual life is waning. In 
the early days of Christianity the Church of 
Laodicea thought it was rich and increased 
with goods and in need of nothing—and so it 
may have been as to outward possessions— 
yet at the same time the language of the Spirit 
to it was, “thou art wretched and miserable, 
and poor, and blind and naked” as to the life 
and power of religion, which are the true 
riches of a Church. The Advocate says : 

“A true Church is a society for the attain- 
ment and growth of Christian character, the 
conservation of Christian doctrine, and the 
conversion of the world to Christ. These are 
the ‘ notes’ of a true Church. It is plain, then, 
that large numbers are no essential sign of a 
true Church, else we should all have to yield 
tothe Roman communion. Nor is the degree 
of culture and intelligence the true measure 
of the Church’s strength. These may exist 
divorced from Christ as well as united to him. 
It also appears that wealth and social position 
are no tests. The early Christians had none 
of these, and yet ‘out of weakness were made 
strong.’ The mechanical appliances of Church 
life must, also, be excluded. The Church had 
these at their grandest at the time of her 
greatest spiritual weakness. Cardinal New- 
man, speaking as a Roman Catholic, says :— 
‘It is well to bave rich architecture, curious 


works of art, and splendid vestments, when 
you have a present God; but O, what 9 
mockery if you have not! If your externals 
surpass what is within, you are hollow jn. 
deed !’” 

From New York Observer: “We commend 
to the serious consideration of Churches and 
Christians of all denominations the following 
resolution, recently adopted at a Meth 
Conference: ‘Festivals do not develop the 
grace of liberality, but are detrimental to the 
spiritual interests of the Church, and we wil] 
urge upon our members the duty of giving 
directly to the Church of Christ.’” 

A correspondent of the Western Recorder 
writes thus: “My horse was raised in a see. 
tion where they have nothing but muddy 
ponds for watering their stock. Being ae. 
customed to such water he drinks it free’ 
and with evident pleasure ; but when I take 
him to a clear spring or rippling stream, he 
drinks but little, and shows his dislike for 
such pure water. We heard a young map 
once say that when he was twelve years old 
he read novels freely. Some six months later 
he began to find his Bible less interesting, 
and his Latin books distasteful. He had 
begun to love ‘the muddy water,’ but fortu 
nately recognized his error in time to retrace 
|his steps.” 


Natural History, Science, &. 


Curious Condiment—At a Chinese dinner 
at Hong Kong, I was astonished to find asa 
|condiment in the sauce of some stewed pigeons, 
‘specimens of a fungus which attacks and kills 
\the caterpillars of certain moths; the fungus 
penetrates the tissues of the living larva, and 
after the larva has buried itself in the ground 
in order to assume the pupa state, the fungus 
throws out above ground a long stem from the 
[dead body of the larva. 

The dried dead caterpillar, with the fun 
outgrowth attached, is one of the many Chi- 
nese delicacies which seem so strange to Us, 
nearly all of which are prized, because in ad- 
dition to their gastronomic qualities, they are 
credited with exercising certain invigea 
‘medicinal effects. The caterpillars are sol 
itied up in small bundles, and the article is 
called, “The summer grass of the winter 
worm.” 

It is the fashion to decry Chinese delicacies 
as especially nasty, and the well-known e 
which are pickled and buried for years before 
being eaten, are always cited as instances of 
especially disgusting food; but after all, this 
is more a matter of education and prejudice 
on the part of the foreign observer, than any 
real difference of habit in the Chinaman. 
Englishmen are apt to forget that their coum 
trymen habitually prefer to eat game and 
cheese in a state of decomposition. Nearly 
all races fancy some sort of food in a state of 
decomposition, and no doubt regard that part 
ticular food when in that condition as we 0 
cheese, as simply “ ripe.” — Moseley. 

Whales Spouting—When we were off the 
pack ice, and especially when we neared the 
Antarctic Circle, whales were extremely abut- 
dant. As these moved under the water closé 
to the ship, the light reflected from their 
bodies lighted up the water around, and em 
abled one to follow their movements. I several 
times went away in a small boat from the 
ship, to shoot birds for our collection. Qa 
these occasions the whales sometimes blew 
‘quite close to the boat. The appearance of@ 
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whale’s spout, as seen from the level of thelkept longer than ordinary bread. Bread made|Joseph Pike reminds his readers that while 
sea, is very different from that which it hasjin 1873 has been shown in the Academy of 


when seen from the deck of a ship; it appears 
gomuch higher and shoots up into the air like 
gfountain discharged from a very fine rose. 
The whale of course in reality, does not dis- 
charge water but only its breath; this, how- 
ever, in rushing up into the air hot from the 
asnimal’s body, has its moisture condensed to 
form a sort of rain, and the colder the air, just 
asin the case of our own breath, the more 
marked the result. 

When the spout is made with the blow-hole 
dear above the surface of the water, it appears 
like a sudden jet of steam from a boiler. When 
eflected, as it sometimes is, before the blow- 
hole reaches the surface, a low fountain, as 
from a street fire-plug, is formed.— Moseley’s 
Naturalist on The Challenger. 

A Novel Way of Calling Sheep.—There are 
many ways of calling sheep. Some are sen- 
sible enough, and some seem otherwise. C. 
B. Eaton, who prefers to live on the cheap hills 
ofthe Mississippi river, with enough rich bot- 
tom lands adjoining, than go to Texas or New 
Mexico to raise sheep, has taught his flock to 
cme by blowing a horn. 


His 400-acre pas-|Journals of William Edmun 


Science ; it was as sweet and free from mold 
as when it first came out of the oven. 
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The Society of Friends in Ireland in its 
earlier days was blessed with the example and 
labors of some who truly feared God and hated 
covetousness, and were animated with a lively 
concern that its members should be preserved 
out of all that would hinder their advance- 
ment in the Heavenward path, or would act 
as a stumbling block to others. This concern 
not only led to the fervent labors of indi- 
viduals: but the Church in its collective 
capacity, by minutes and advices, and also by 
committees appointed to go from house to 
house, endeavored to arouse the lukewarm, 
and to admonish the unwary, who were in 
danger of imbibing the spirit of the world. 
The record of their labors as preserved in the 

doen and Joseph 


ture is every part of it within easy hearing|Pike, and in other writings of that time, are 


of his conch shell. The sheep will lift their 
heads at the first toot and come on the full 
run to see what is wanted of them. They ex- 

t and always get salt or corn for their 
obedience at the call. It saves many a long 
tramp.— Rural World. 

Beeves Utilized to the Last Degree—There 
are beef-packing establishments at Rockport 
and Fulton, Texas, both of which places are 
in the centre of cattle ranges, in which at least 
100,000 beeves are slaughtered every year. 
very part of the beef is utilized, even the 
tufts of the tails, which are sold for the mak- 
ing of ladies’ friezes. The blood flows into 
tanks, and is sold at two cents a pound for the 
making of fertilizers. The tongues and lean 
bef are boiled and canned. The hides are 
salted and sold again. The fatty matter is 
extracted and goes to tallow. The bones are 
boiled to a pulp, to extract this fatty matter, 


and the dry bones, mainly of phosphate of 


lime, are sold at one cent a pound for fertiliz- 


ing. The feet are cut off, and from the hoof 


neat’s-foot oil is extracted. The horny part 
of the foot, the skin, bones and knuckle-bones 
are sold for the manufacture of domestic ivory. 
The horns are piled up until the pith becomes 
loose, and this is added to the fertilizers, and 
the horns are sold for manufacture. Every 
stom of the animal is used. 

A Curious Fact About Bread.—A Paris cor- 
rspondent calls attention to a curious fact 
about bread, in a letter to a New Orleans 
paper. He says: “ Did you know that bread 
8 not only eaten, but eats? Darwin has told 
W that some flowers enjoy a porter-house 
steak. Science has since found that several 
vegetable. juices, or saps, dissolve meat, but 
Scheurer Kestner is the first person who ob- 
‘erved that in the process of bread-making a 
eeuliar fermentation takes place which pro- 
duces com plete digestion of meat. A beefsteak 

hed fine and mixed with dough containing 
tast disappears entirely by the time the 
read is taken from the oven. The steak’s 
tutritive principles are dissolved and incor- 
porated into the bread. Not the least curious 
Phenomenon noticed in these circumstances 
8 that meat, which so rapidly becomes putrid, 
when once incorporated into bread, may be 


deeply instructive. 

Who is there that can carefully study the 
situation of the Society in this Yearly Meet- 
ing, and consider its meetings in detail, but 
must admit, that while there are still pre- 
served many lively-spirited ones among us, 
yet there are many who are not diligent in 
the attendance of religious meetings, especially 
on week-days, who are departing from the 
plainness of dress and language which the 
Truth itself led our forefathers to observe, and 
who appear to be more concerned for the in- 
crease of their outward posessions, or for their 
own ease and comfort, than for the prosperity 
of the cause of Christ among men, or even 
for their own growth in that Divine knowl- 
edge which is essential to life eternal ? 

All our hopes of a reformation in these re- 
spects, or of any spiritual good being effected 
anywhere, must rest primarily on the re- 
newed visitations of the Lord’s Holy Spirit, 
which alone can restore the spiritually sick 
and raise the dead. Yet it pleases our Hea- 
venly Father to work not only immediately, 
but also through the agency of his militant 
church ; and for this purpose He qualifies and 
commissions his faithful servants to go forth 
and labor even as in the highways and hedges. 
His command has often been extended to 
meetings as well as to individuals, to work in 
his vineyard ; and it may be profitable in this 
day to examine and see, whether there is not 
a call to the church to arise and build up the 
waste places and repair the shattered walls, 
even as in the days of Edmundson and Pike. 

Joseph Pike speaks of objections being made 
in his time to the service of visiting the fami- 
lies of Friends by committees—by some, be- 
cause they desired undue liberties and were 
not willing to be restrained. This libertine 
class naturally oppose all efforts to bring them 
under the cross of Christ, and do not like the 
close personal dealing to which family visits 
expose them. Others objected, for fear the 
practice would lead to formality, and persons 
be appointed to the service who were not quali- 
fied and had not “a true and divine sense upon 
their spirits.” Wedo not doubt this latter 
objection may occur to honestly-concerned 
Friends at the present time. In reply to it, 





form without the power is to be avoided, “ yet, 
at the same time, the power of Truth leads 


into the true form and right order in all such 
things ;” and that a “true church of Christ” 
would appoint on such a service those who 
had a concern upon their spirits. The lan- 
guage of John Barclay is to the same purport : 
“ Although it is written, that ‘except the Lord 
build the house they laborin vain who build it, 
yet we may remember for our encouragement, 
it is also written, ‘The God of Heaven, He will 
prosper us, therefore we his servants will arise 
and build,’ and on the other hand, for our 
warning, ‘By much slothfulness the building 
decayeth, and through idleness of the hands 
the house droppeth through.’ ” 

The discipline of our Yearly Meeting has 
the following paragraph on Family visits. 


“ As the visiting of Friends in their families 
in the openings of heavenly wisdom, isa service 
which hath often been blessed to the minds 
of the visitors and visited, this meeting hath, 
from time to time, recommended it to the 
solid attention of Quarterly and Monthly 
Meetings: and it is desired, that concerns of 
this nature may be tenderly cherished, and 
those who are rightly exercised therein, en- 
couraged to move forward in due season, and 
in a humble dependence on the Shepherd of 
Israel, who not only puts his own forth, but 
goes before and rewards all who are faithful 
to his appointments, with the enriching re- 
ward of sweet comfort and solid peace.” 


We wish not to stimulate any unauthorized 
activity, but we are equally desirous that 
Friends who see the deficiencies which exist 
in our midst, and who are brought under re- 
ligious exercise on account of them, may not 
be too easily discouraged from the full per- 
formance of their duty, either in personal 
labor, or in bringing these deficiencies to the 
notice of the Church, so that it may feel after 
the will of its Holy Head, who has promised 
to be a Spirit of judgment to them who sit in 


judgment, and of strength to them who turn 


the battle to the gate. 





From a Friend who was in attendance at 
Indiana Yearly Meeting, which commenced 
on the 28th of 9th mo., we have received the 
following account of its proceedings : 


“The Yearly Meeting, held this year at 
Richmond, was more largely attended than 
usual. With little exception, harmony pre- 
vailed in the deliberations. On Sixth-day 
morning the meeting entered upon the con- 
sideration of the State of Society. It was 
thought by some that the great doctrines of 
justification and sanctification (particularly 


‘the latter) have been imperfectly presented. 


Many of our members have been led to make 
professions for which they were unprepared. 

he need of more careful teaching on these 
points was dwelt upon. 

A concern was felt in the meeting for mem- 
bers in isolated localities and for our smaller 
meetings. It was concluded that a Committee 
be appointed to have a care in this matter, 
and the meeting manifested its ‘ tangible 
sympathy’ in the work by subscribing $2500 
in the face of the meeting and ordering $1000 
to be raised by our various Quarterly Meet- 
ings. Many of our ministers have very scanty 
means, and this fund will be used in sustain- 
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ing their expenses. I hope it will not result 
in the support of a regularly paid ministry. 

A stronger appreciation of Friends’ dis- 
tinctive principles was developed than has 
been manifested for several years. 

A very prominent Friend of a neighboring 
Yearly Meeting, whose sentiments are at 
variance somewhat with our principles on 
Baptism, &c., attended the various sittings 
and took considerable part, but did not re- 
ceive a returning minute. 

Some dissatisfaction was expressed with 
the report of the Committee on certificates, 
but at least nine-tenths of the meeting sus- 
tained the decision of the Committee. Such 
Was my impression.” 





SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Unrzep Srates.—The epizooty continues to spread 
through the country, and has appeared in Nova Scotia. 
Excepting in a few localities, it has been quite mild in 
its character. 

A sad occurrence has taken place about thirty miles 
from the Ute agency in Colorado: An ox-teamster, on 
little or no provoeation, killed the son of Chief Shav- 
anaux. The Indians became terribly excited, and de- 
manded that the murderer should be punished. He 
was placed in charge of citizens and guarded. The 
whites realized the situation, and desired that justice 
should have its course. It was concluded that he should 
be taken to Gunnison for trial, and an escort left with 
him for that place; before reaching it, however, he was 
taken from the guard by the excited Indians, and has 
not since been heard of. 

A violent storm, the wind almost reaching a hurri- 
cane, has passed over the Northwest and Lake region. 
At Milwaukie it reached a velocity of between 60 and 
70 miles an hour. Telegraph lines in all directions 
were leveled, and snow drifts ten to twelve feet deep 
are reported. On the lake, a steamer with 60 to 70 
persons on board, also a barge and fishing smack, and 
an uuknown vessel, are reported lost with all on board. 
‘Lhe storm has been followed by very cold weather. In 
northwestern Ontario the snow is four feet deep. 

A fire broke out on the afternoon of the 17th inst., in 
one of the sheds of the Commercial Cotton Press and 
Wharf Company in Charleston, S. C., which consumed 
all the cotton sheds and a brick warehouse partly filled 
with cotton. The British iron steamships Borrowdale, 
Travancore and Bedford, lying at the wharf, were 
damaged, the Borrowdale badly. The total loss is esti- 
mated at $586,000. 

Paterson, N. J., is suffering severely from drought. 
The water in the Passaic is so low that many factories 
have been compelled to suspend operations, and about 
5000 persons are out of empioyment in consequence. 

Owing to the long drought, the water in the James 
River, Virginia, is so low that Richmond is threatened 
with a water famine. One of the reservoirs which sup- 
plies the city is nearly dry ; the other contains only two 
feet of water. Several factories have suspended opera- 
tions, throwing hundreds of people out of employment. 

The forest fires south of South Amboy, N. J., have 
extended into Monmouth county. The people of Sayre- 
ville turned out to fight the fire in that neighborhood, 
and have succeeded in getting it under control. 

Disastrous forest fires are reported in Brookline and 
Mason counties, New Hampshire. More than 600 acres 
have been burned over. 

Thirty-three thousand six hundred and twenty-six 
immigrants arrived at Boston during the year which 
ended on 30th of last month. 

The Sixch Auditor of the Treasury has aggregated 
the financial returns of the Post-office Department for 
the fiscal year ending 6th mo. 30th, 1880, from which 
it appears that in the Northern States there was a net 
profit for the year of $2,531,752, and in the Southern 
States a net loss of $2,985,787. The receipts exceeded 
the expenditures in only eleven States, namely, Maine, 
New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Con- 
necticut, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Michi- 
gan, Illinois and Wisconsin. 

The Director of the Mints estimates the total amount 
of gold coin in the country on 10th mo. Ist, at $369,- 
881,003, and silver coin at $149,799,335. Of these 
amounts $67,204,293 in gold, and $72,454,600 in silver, 
were in the Treasury, the rest being in circulation or 
held by banks. 

The exports from Philadelphia during 9th month 
amounted to $3,591,096, as compared with $5,881,271 


in 9th month last year. Of these exports one-seventh 
were carried abroad in American vessels and about 


The North German Gazette says: We learn that the 
negotiations between China and Japan in regard to the 


three-sevenths went to Great Britain. The exports of| Loo Choo question have now entered a phase Promising 


wheat and corn on the 15th, from this port, amounted 
to 1,140,228 bushels, the largest single day’s total on 
record. 

Professor Watson, the astronomer, is erecting an ob- 
servatory, to cost $3000, at his own expense, at Madison, 
Wis. He proposes to search particularly for the intra- 
Mercurial planet Vilcan. 

The mortality in this city last week was 284; of 
which 151 were males, and 133 females. Fifty-nine 
deaths were from consumption ; 11 typhoid fever; 12 
pneumonia and 12 old age. 

Markets, &c.—U. S. 6’s, 104}; 5’s, registered, 101}; 
coupon, 103 ; 44’s, 110; 4’s, 109%. 

Cotton continues quiet. Sales of middlings at 11} a 
11% cts. per lb. for uplands and New Orleans. 

Petroleum.—Standard white 11} cts. for export, and 
12} cts. per gallon for home use. 

Flour is less active but firm, with sales of 2000 bar- 
rels, including Minnesota extras, clear, at $5.20 a $5.75; 
do. do. straight at $6 a $6.75; Pennsylvania extra 
family, fair and choice, at $5.25 a $5.50; western do. 
do. at $5.50 a $6.123, and patents at $7 a $8.40, as in 
quality. Rye-flour is in fair request at $5.50 per bbl. 

Grain.— Wheat is less active and 1} cts. lower, with 
sales of 35,000 bushels, including rejected, at $1.07 a 
$1.12; red and amber, track and afloat, at 1.153 a ¥1.16; 
and No. 2 red, in elevator, at $1.15} a $1.16. Rye is 
firm at 94 a 95 cts. for Pennsylvania. Corn is higher. 
Sales of 12,000 bushels, including yellow, at 55 a 56 cts.; 
mixed, at 55 a 55} cts., and rejected, at 54} cts. Oats 
are quiet and steady, with sales of 8000 bushels, includ- 
ing white, at 39 a 42 cents; and rejected and mixed at 
38 a 39 cents. 

Hay and Straw Market.—For the week ending 10th 
mo. 16th, 1880.—Loads of hay, 295 ; loads of straw, 76. 
Average price during the week—Prime timothy, 71.25 
to $1.35 per 100 pounds : mixed, $1.15 to $1.25; straw, 
$1.10 a $1.25 per 100 lbs. 

Wool.—The stock of medium combing and delaine 
is nearly exhausted, and holders are enabled to realize 
very full rates for these grades. Sales of Ohio’s 44 a 
48 cts.; Colorado improved, 27 cts. ; pulled lambs, 36 a 
37 cts; fine delaine, Ohio, 48 cts.; unwashed Kansas, 
20 a 27 cts. 

Oils are quiet but firm.—Ex. bleached sperm, $1.15 
a $1.20; do. whale, 62 a 65 cts.; lard, 47 a 72 cts. ; cod, 
52a 55 cts.; olive, 1.15; linseed, 57 a 58 cts.; neats- 
foot, 48 a 75 cts. per gallon. 

Seeds.—Cloverseed is more sought after. Sales of 
300 bushels in small lots at 64 a 74 cts., and some new 
crop at the latter figure. Timothy, $2.70 a $2.80; Flax- 
seed $1.35 for pure. 

The cattle market was rather dull this week, and 
prices were a fraction lower; 4000 head arrived, and 
sold at the yards at 3 a 5} cents per pound, as to con- 
dition. 

Sheep were dull and rather lower ; 13,000 head sold 
at the different yards at 2} a 5} cents, as to condition. 

Hogs were in fair demand at former rates : 6500 head 
sold at the different yards at 7 a 8 cents per pound, 
as to condition. 

Foreign.—A despatch to the Standard from Copen- 
hagen, reports that a fire in Christiansund, a city of 
12,000 inhabitants, has destroyed two-thirds of the 
houses. Hundreds of families are homeless 

Le Temps says that an English coaling station has 
been established at New Hebrides. Le Temps regards 
this as a precursor of annexation, and blames the French 
Government for not taking prior possession of the Is- 
lands, which, after the construction of the Panama 
Canal, will, in other hands, be troublesome neighbors. 

The imports into France for the nine months ending 
on the 30th of 9th month, show an increase of 253,000,- 
000 francs, as compared with the same period last year. 
Of this increase 189,000,000 francs is in food. The ex- 
ports during the same period increased 69,000,000 frances. 

Reports continue in regard to the very indifferent 
health of the Czar and his inclination to abdicate in 
favor of the Czarewitch. 

The Turkish Commissioner who left Scutari with in- 
structions to arrange with the Montenegrins as to con- 
ditions and date of the surrender of Dulcigno, has ar- 
rived at Rjeka and invited Montenegro to send an 
accredited representative to that place. The command- 
ers of the international squadron have been requested 
to delegate an officer on hehalf of each Power to be 
present at the surrender of Dulcigno. 

Two Commissioners have been appointed to superin- 
tend the proposed reforms in Armenia. 

The Viceroy of India telegraphs that the Kuram 
Valley was evacuated on the 16th inst. 


a peaceful solution. 


BIBLE ASSOCIATION OF FRIENDS, 
The Annual Meeting will be held in the Committee. 
room of Arch Street Meeting-house, on F ourth-day, 
Eleventh month 3d, at 8 o’clock P. M. . 
Friends generally are invited to attend. 
10th mo. 1880. E. Smiru, Secretary, 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 

The WINTER TERM commences on Second-day, Eleventh 
month Ist, 1880. Applications for admission may be 
made to BENJAMIN W. PassMORE, Supt., address West. 
town P. O., Chester Co., Pa. ; or to CHARLES J. ALLEY 
Treasurer, No. 304 Arch street, Philadelphia. Pupils 
who have been regularly entered and who go by the 
cars from Philadelphia, can obtain tickets at the 
of the West Chester and Philadelphia Railroad, cor. 
ner of Thirty-first and Chestnut streets, by giving their 
names to the Ticket-agent there, who is furnished 
with a list of the pupils for that purpose. In such cage 
the passage, including the stage fare from the Railroad 
Station, will be charged at the School, to be paid for 
with the other incidental charges at the close of the 
term. Tickets can also be procured of the Treasurer, 
304 Arch street. Conveyances will be at the Srregr 
Roap Station on Second and Third-days, the 1st and 
2d of the month, to meet the trains that leave Philadel. 
phia at 8.05 and 10 a. M., and 12.30, 2.30 and 4.45 P, wy, 

Bes The Union TRANSFER COMPANY will send for 
BAGGAGE to any place in the built-up part of Philadel. 
phia, if notice is left either at No. 838 Chestnut St, at 
the South East corner of Broad and Chestnut Sts,, or at 
Market St. Ferry, (north side), and will deliver it at 
the West Chester and Philadelphia Railroad depot ata 
charge of 25 cents per trunk, to be paid either when the 
order is given or when the trunk is called for. For the 
same charge they will collect baggage from any of the 
other railroad depots, if the railroad checks held for such 
baggage are left at one of the offices of the Transfer 
Company above designated, or are delivered to an agent 
of that Company, who will usually either pass th 
the train as it approaches the city, or will be found at 
the depot on the arrival of the train ; but passengers by 
the Philadelphia and Reading Railroad should retain 
their checks and leave them at 838 Chestnut or Broad 
and Chestnut. In all cases it must be stated that the 
baggage is to go to Westtown Boarding School by way of 
the West Chester and Philadelphia Railroad. 

Baggage thus put under the care of the Union Trans- 
fer Company, will not require any attention from the 
owner either at the 3lst and Chestnut St. depot or at 
the Street Road Station, but will be forwarded direct to 
the School; but the card receipts given by the Transfer 
Company should be left with the Baggage-master at the 
31st and Chestnut St. depot. 

DuRING THE SEssION, passengers for the School will 
be met at the Street Road Station, every day except 
First-days, on the arrival of the 8.05 train from ee 
and small packages for the pupils, if left at Fri 
Book Store, No. 304 Arch street, will be forwarded 
every Sixth-day at 12 o’clock, except on the last two Siath 
days in the Twelfth month, and the expense charged in 
their bills. 

Tenth month 19th, 1880. 

FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE, 
Near Frankford, (Twenty-third Ward,) Philadelphia. 

Physician and Superintendent—Joun C. Haut, M.D, 

Applications for the Admission of Patients may be 
made to the Superintendent, or to any of the Boardof 
Managers. 

















Drep, in Marshallton, Chester Go., Pa., on the 29th 
of 12th month, 1879, ADELINE G. Emsreg, daughter 
of Eliza and the late James Embree, in the 29th year 
of her age, a member of Bradford Monthly Meeting. 
With a calm and peaceful resignation she appr 
the end of life, and has, we trust, been joined with the 
spirits of the redeemed. 

, at her residence in Marshallton, Pa., on the 
7th of 7th month, 1880, Ex1za EMBREs, widow of the 
late James Embree, in her 69th year, a member 
Bradford Monthly and Particular Meeting. Having 
passed through much tribulation, her friends are com 
forted with the hope that her robes have been w 
and made white in the Blood of the Lamb, and an et 
trance granted into the mansions of everlasting rest. 

WILLIAM H. PILE, PRINTER, 
No. 422 Walnut Street. 
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